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war is carried on without just cause, and ex- 
plicitly predicts failure and disgrace from the 
grand plan of our government,—that plan on 
which the pecuniary resources of the country 


_have been squandered, and millions in debt 
_ accumulated, to blast our future prosperity. It 


a claim to superiority, in favour of the com- | 


monwealth in which it is our happiness to re- 


| Gerry our governour, gave their 


side, if that superiority depended merely on | 


the degeneracy of other states; but it is our | state, warmly recommended such a man, as 


glory to find Massachusetts distinguished 
among those states, which have good reason 
to rejoice in their political regeneration. We 
exhibit a character, without its parallel in the 
Union—a commonwealth in which democracy 
has fairly struck its flag. 

But a short time since, Mr. Gerry, one of 
the most violent anti-federalists in the United 
States ; a terrorist; an idolater of France 
and her sanguinary despot ; a very jacobin in 
heart, was our Governour, and, in concert 
with his coadjutors, took every practicabie 
measure, per fas et nefas, to perpetuate his 
and his party’s ascendancy. ‘Their career was 
active and daring ; but it was short. A large 
majority of the people withdrew their confi- 
dence from Mr. Gerry and his friends ; and on 
the next year, it was deemed expedient, by 
the leaders of the faction in opposition to 
Governour Strong, to propose a man whom 
they represented as more moderate, avd who, 
in truth, was so. But he was an avowed de- 
mocrat. The people would not have General 
Varnum for their Governour. The popuiarity 
of the cause to which he was devoted was 
rapidly sinking. Though a better man, he 
was worse supported, than Mr. Gerry. 

The prospects of the party nov became de- 
plorable. A democratick governour was to- 
tually out of the question. ‘There was cvery 
probability, and their leaders seem to have 
been well aware of it, that, if another attempt 
were made to carry a candidate of their own 
politicks, it would be found that the cause was 
still sinking. At the late election, therefgre, 
the struggle was abandoned ; the party had a 
candidate, to be sure; but were obliged to 
submit to the humiliation of supporung a man, 
who publickly disavowed any political connex- 
ion with them, and threw in their teeth, for 
their civility, the most pointed censures on the 
very measures of which they had been the 
zealous advocates ! 

Such then is at present the democracy of 
M.ssachusetts. The democracy of Massachu- 
setts! Where is it? Whatis it? Gover- 
nour Strong has a majority of eleyen thousand ; 
less it is true than on the preceding year ; 
but the quality of opposition is of at least as 
much consequence to the political character 
of the state, as the quantity. Governour 
Strong has sixty-two thousand votes, and who 
has the remainder? A gentleman who was 
one of the federal cabinet, at the time that it 
Was most obnoxious to the Jeffersonian par. 
ty——a gentleman, who, before thousands of his 
fellow-townsmen, recently denounced the poli- 
cy of our rulers, as a pernicious deviation from 
the principles of Washingtou—a gentieman 
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was toa gentleman openly professing these sen- 
timents, that the party, which lately made Mr. 
support ; 
and the only opposition papers we have in this 


truly deserving the confidence of every citizen. 

I.et this, then, be recorded and published, to 
the honour of Massachusetts. Her democra- 
cy is prostrated—it dares not show its colours 
—it moves, but to kiss the red. When was it 
ever so low, in this Commonwealth, since 


party-spirit has been known? Where can 


such an instance be produced ‘n any part of 


the Union? We know of none. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


We have recently heard men, who wished 
well to this country, frequently express great 
satisfaction, at the failure of the federalists in 
attempting to get a majority in Congress, at 
the last election of members. <A _ peace, say 
they, must be made ; and it must be made by 
democratick rulers. If they make a peace, 
all democrats must believe it honourable—the 
spirit of invective against Great- Britain then 
must die ; and democracy must then die 
also. 

It is true that, if our present rulers make a 
peace with Great-Britain, it would seem that 
they must pronounce their complaints redress- 
ed, and that therefore the terms * British par- 
tizan, ‘apologist for British wrongs,’ &c. 
would lose all their virtue. For fifteen years, 
the democratick party have come to the polls 
with no other charge against federalists, than 
that they were not willing and desirous to fight 
the English. Can they want us to fight, when 
they will not? They must then give up the 
ground of their exclusive claims to the conf- 
dence of their fellow-citizens. 

O no—such tranquil days are not approach- 
ing. It is not from this or that idle imposture 
that democracy draws its aliment. It is inter- 
woven in the very moral constitution of cer- 
tain descriptions of society. The multitude 
run after demagogues, not because dema- 
rogues blind their reason by false argument or 
unfounded pretexts ; but because they have 
diabolical prejudices and propensities, which 
they must and will indulge—a pretext is neces- 


sary, but no matter what...Abuse of the En-_ 


glish has answered very well ; and, strange as 
it may seem, it may answer just as well after 
a peace by Mr. Madison, as before. Nay, the 
very treaty he will make will be violently cen- 
sured by the democrats ; odium will be exci- 
ted against it, and that odium will attach to 
the federalists ! It will but be necessary to 
say, the government was impeded by the 
federalists—they protested against the war— 
they withheld their money-—they se assailed 
the publick credit, that even friends were in- 
timidated. Thus government was deprived of 
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Who seems, so far as he has chosen to express | the sinews of war, and Ly the federatists—they - 


himself, to unite with us in opinion, that this | were compelled to make peace, and by the | he might avoid the ignominy of 4 pablick ex- 
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federalists. ‘The treaty is a sacrifice of our 
rights—but no better could be obtained, while 
Great-Britain knew she had so strong a party 
in the United States, as the federalists. Then 
curse the treaty, the federalists, and the Eng- 
lish,—and begin to talk again of war, which, 
in ten or fifteen years, may rise to actua? 
hostilities. 

For ourselves, though we hope to be proved 
inan errour, we cannot imagine that evils, 
which have grown from popular vices, will 
cease, until our popular vices are cured; and 
it seems that even bitter experience is but a 
slow physician. 

Ir is not in human foresight to anticipate, 
precisely, the result of the sanguinary strug- 
gle of which France is now the scene. The 
point of honour may be decided against, or 
in favour of Bonaparte ; but we have the sat- 
isfaction to believe, and confidently, that the 
great event,in which the civilized world was ins 
terested, is accomplished. Europe 1s FreE ! 
The Gallick yoke is shivered to pieces. France 
may, perhaps, retain a domestick tyrant—but 
he will no longer trample upon the liberties of 
other nations. 

The entry of the allies into France was not 
merely a bold enterprise—-it was one which 
will do more towards establishing the security 
of Europe, than any conditions which could 
have been accepted from Buonaparte, north ot 
the Rhine. France, already debilitated by her 
long exertions for universal domination, has, 
at last, immense armies, friends and foes, in 
her own bosom, spreading devastation, and 
rapidly consuming her remaining resources. 
She may, perhaps, destroy as many of the en- 
emy, as she loses of her own subjects ; but 
the difference of circumstances is now incal- 
culably against her. Instead of ravaging oth- 
er countries, and extorting contributions abroad 
for the maintenance of her armies, as hereto- 
fore, she must now, in a great measure, fur- 
nish means beth for herself and her as- 
sailants. 

We repeat it--the downfal of Buonaparte is 
rather a matter of feeling, than interest. In 
her very centre, five hundred thousand men 
are carrying on the work of destruction. Re. 
tributive justice is complete ; and were it pos 
sible that not a regiment of the allied force 
should survive the conflict, the career of 
French sway is closed. 


GENERAL HULL. 

Tr seems, this officer was found guilty of 
cowardieé by # tave™ court-martial, and was 
sentenced to be shot. “Fhe General, however, 
was left at liberty to go where he pleased, 
until both his sentence and pardon were simul- 
taneously communicated to hitfy Is there not 
something very extraerdi ns novel 
this proceeding? I have wnean English 
officer, under senrence of de h, allowed to 
occupy his room, under guard. His pistols 
were intentionally left in. bis room, and even 
this was considere@ an indulgence not strictly 
warrantable, and overlooked, on account of his 
very respectable counexions, that. if he chose, 
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ecution. Possibly it may be customary in our 


*duntry to let a man, under sentence of death, | 


go at large~—but this is the first and only in- 
stance I can recollect. 

Since writing the above, we have received 
Extracts from the proceedings of the Court 
Martial, on Gen. Hull, published at Washing- 
ton ina pamphlet, by government. We have 
only room to insert the following particu- 
lars. 

The first charge was for “ Treason against 
the United States.” The second for « Cow- 
ardice”~-The third for “ Neglect of duty and 
unoflicer-like conduct.” 

_ The following opinion of the court was ex- 
pressed, on the 25th of March, after hearing 
all the evidence, 

“The accused having, in his final defence, 
protested against the jurisdiction of the court 
to try the charge of treason, and the opinion 
of the court being, that the objection, which 
would have been tenable, if the same had been 
pleaded by the accused on his arraignment ; 
and believing also, that the court cannot ac- 
quire jurisdiction of the offence by the waiver 
or consent of the accused, they decline making 
any formal decision on that charge. ‘The evi- 
dence on the subject having, however, been 
publickly given, the court deem it proper, in 
justice to the accused, to say, that they do not 
believe, from any thing that has appeared be- 
fore them, that brigadier general William 
Hull has committed treason against the United 
States. 

“On the second charge, and the specifications 
attached to that charge (after hearing all the 
evidence and defence, and after due delibera- 
tion thereon), the court find brigadier general 
William Hull guilty of the frst, second, and 
JSourthk specifications under that charge ; and 
also guilty of the third specification under that 
charge, except that part which charges the 
said brigadier general William Hull with 
“ forbidding the American artillery to fire on 
the enemy on their march towards the said 
fort Detroit.” 

“The court find the said brigadier general 
William Hull guilty of the second charge. 

“ On the third charge, the court, after having 
heard the evidence, (as well as the defence), 
and after due deliberation, find the said briga- 
dier general Wiiliam Hull guilty of neglect of 
duty, and unofficerlike conduct, as charged in 
the first specification under this charge, in 
omitting, With sufficient care and frequency, 
to inspect, train, exercise, and order, and to 
cause to be trained, inspected, exercised, and 
ordered the troops under his command, from 
the sixth day of July, until the seventeenth day 
of August, 1812, and acquit him of the residue 
of the charge contained in that specification. 

“« The court acquit the said brigadier general 
William Hull of the second and third specifi- 
cations of the same charge. 

“The court find the said brigadier general 
William Hull guilty of the whole of the fourth 
specification of that charge, except that part 
which charges him with not seasonably repair- 
ing, fitting, and transporting, or causing to be 
fitted, repaired, and transported, the guns and 
gun-carriages which were necessary to the op. 
erations of t r in the said British province 
of Upper | 

“ The cou the said brigadier general 
William. Hu ilty of so much of the fifth 
specification to that charge as relates to neg- 
lect of duty and unofficerhike conduct, in suf- 
fering his communication with the river Raisin 
and the state of Ohio, to be cut off, and send- 
ing major Van Horne to attempt to open the 
same with an inadequate force ; he, the said 
brigadier general Wiliam Hull having rea- 
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son to know or believe the same was insuffi- 
cient; and the court acquit him of the residue 
of that specification. 

“The court find-the said brigadier general 
William Hull guilty of the sixth and seventh 
specifications of that charge. 

“ The court find the said brigadier general 
William Hull guilty of the third charge. 

“ March 26. The court in consequence of 
their determination respecting the second and 
third charges, and the specifications under 
these charges, exhibited against the said brig- 
adier general William Hull, and after due con- 
sideration, do sentence him to be sHoT to death, 
two-thirds of the court concurring in the sen- 
tence. The court, in consideration of briga- 
dier-general Hull’s revolutionary services, and 
his advanced age, earnestly recommend him to 
the mercy of the President of the U. States. 

“ April 25. The sentence of the court is 
approved, and the execution of it remitted. 


JAMES MADISON. 


Adjutant and Insfiector General’s Office, 
Washington, 25th April, 181\4. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 

“ The roli of the army is not to be longer 
dishonoured by having upon it the name of 
brigadier general William Hull. 

« The general coyrt martial, of which major 
general Dearborn is president, is hereby dis- 
solved. By order, 

J. B. WALBACH, 4d). Gen. 
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EUROPEAN. We are informed, a Hali- 
fax paper was yesterday brought as far as 
Newburyport, containing London dates to the 
20th of March, giving official accounts, on 
both sides, of the battles, between the French 
and the Allies. The latter acknowledge a 
loss in the whole, since their entering France, 
of 40,000 in killed, wounded and prisoners. 

Another report from Halifax states that an 
ARMISTICE between the French and allies 
bad actually zaken filace. 

DOMESTICK. The most important news 
is the confirmation of an intention on the part 
of the British to enforce a rigorous blockade 
of the whole coast of the United States. Ad- 
miral Cochran received, at Bermuda, on the 
23d ult. the act repealing the Embargo laws, 
&e. On the 25th he proclaimed a general 
blockade of our coast, avowing it his object, by 
this measure, to prevent the government of 
the United States from deriving revenue from 
duties on importations, which was the cause of 
repealing the Embargo, and non-importation 
acts. Some additional force has already arriv- 
ed on our coast from Bermuda, for the purpose 
of publishing this proclamation, and carrying 
it into effect. 

The President of the United States has 
gone to his seat at Montpelier, in Virginia. 

The British blockading squadron in the 
Chesapeake frequently send parties on shore to 
obtain supplies, but are strictly ordered not to 
molest the inhabitants, nor to take any thing 
from individuals, without payment, at the full 
value. 

ComMopore Perry arrived in town last 
Sunday--has accepted an invitation to a pub- 
lick dinner, to be given as a testimony of re- 
spect, on Tuesday next. 

cae sate 








ERRATUM. In the 9th line of the article, on “ Tuk 
Works or M. T. Cicero,” in our last paper, page 70, 
read not unambitious of sharing, far not unambitious of 
shewing. . 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 
ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE LATIN LAN. 
GUAGE. 

Ir is true that the most important object to 
be attained in the study of the latin language, 
is to possess ourselves of those literary stores, 
which have been handed down to us, from 
those times when Rome was great, powerful, 
and distinguishegl, no less by her learning, than 
her arms. It is generally considered impossi- 
ble to ascertain now, what was the true pro- 
nunciation of the ancient Romans—and though 
perhaps such a knowledge might lead to the 
discovery of new beauties in both their prose 
and poetry, it could not make us better ac- 
quainted with the sentiments transmitted in 
their writings. 

But independent of this consideration, @ 
knowledge of the latin, affords a great advan- 
tage, as a medium of communication between 
literary men of different nations, respectively 
unacquainted with one another’s proper lan- 
guage, On this account, a common mode of 
pronunciation were very desirable. 

It is a fact that the difference in the pronun- 
ciation of this language, among modern na- 
tions, depends principally on the power of 
the vowels, a, e, andi. It is likewise to be 
remarked, that all continental Europe, the 
Scotch, the Irish, and some Americans, adopt, 
very nearly, the Italian sound of these letters—— 
The English keep their own, and are followed 
generally by the Americans. The consequence 
is, that as a medium of common verbal com- 
munication, the latin language is of little use 
between Englishmen and Americans, and the 
learned of other nations 

This is an evil, which might easily be obyi- 
ated ; and as I believe the government of cur 
University liberally permit the students, ‘in 
this respect, to follow their own taste, I would 
submit to the young gentlemen some remarks, 
from different respectable writers, who are 
decidedly of opinion that the Italian pronuncia- 
tion ought to be adopted by all who study the 
latin language. 

ScaLiGer, in his three hundred and fifty- 
second Epistle, says,“ Even the best scholars 
among the English speak Latin with so wretch- 
ed a pronunciation, that I remember being in 
company withan Englishman of thatdescription, 
who talked Latin to me for a complete quarter 
of an hour, and whom I understood no more 
than if he had talked Arabick. I made my 
excuses for not answering him, as [ did not 
very well understand English. On this my 
friend, who introduced him to me, burst out 
into a loud fit of laughter; so that I could 
never afterwards see him without confusion.” 

An English writer, after quoting the above 
remarks of Scaliger, gives the following, as 
his own opinion. 

The pronunciation of Latin by Englishmen, 
setting aside all reasons deduced from the make 
of the letters, the sounds of the vowels, and the 
rules for the pronunelation-of them that have 
been laid down by Quintilian and by others, is 
surely defective, as it differs from the pronun- 
ciation of all other nations, and renders an 
Englishman out of his own country, and even 
in Scotland, when he speaks Latin, as unintelli- 
gible as if he were speaking the Hottentot lan- 
guage. It would be surely worth while in our 
schools to teach the Italian pronunciation of 
Latin, which we may necessarily suppose to be 
the most perfect, and which was adopted by 
Miiton himscif, when he taught school in 
London. : 

I might muitiply quotations, of the same 
purport; but 1 shall only add an extract from 
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>) may be given. 


be wrong, and this right. 





> of the letter J,a third reason occurs : 


‘ian respecting 


some speculations on this subject; introduced 
in the Edinburgh Review, No. XLIU. 

« But we will say a word or two upon the 
mode of pronunciation ; and without meaning 
at all to infer from thence that any change 
would now be advisable, we cannot help think- 
ing it quite clear, that the foreign, and toa 
certain degree the Scottish——perhaps most of 
all the modern Italian manner of pronouncing 
—approaches much nearer the Roman, than 
that which is peculiar to England. 

For this position, various general reasons 
The very circumstance of the 
English mode being peculiar, is a strong one. 
It is improbable that all other traditions should 
The place, moreo- 
yer, Where we might most reasonably expect a 
correct tradition, is Italy. Again, in the chief 
peculiarity of the English method, the — 
the 


English make it a diphthong. Now, that any 


one vowel should be either long or short, is 
© intelligible ; 


but that a diphthong should be 
sometimes short, appears quite anomalous.— 


- But there seems to be more precise and coa- 
)clusive proof still, in the writings of the an- 


cient criticks. 

If we examine the reasons given by Quintil- 
the hiatus, and the remarks 
on the force of the vowels, on which his rules 


are founded, we shall find that they accord 


more nearly with the Italian than any other 


> mode of pronouncing them, and are most of 
» all inconsistent with the English 
| plenior lutera est | angustior ;’ but he adds 


Thus, ‘ E 


what is decisive, that those two vowels coming 


» together at the end and beginning of two con- 


secutive words, make no great hiatus from the 
nature of their sounds ; that they easily run 
into each other—a remark wholly inapplicable 
to the sound of E, I, in English, when they 
thus follow, as omne idem. ‘Thus, too, the use 
of the ecthlifisis by Cato, who used ‘ to soften 
m into e in diem hanc 7’—If the e were sound- 
edas in English, there would be the most 
complete hiatus here ; it would scarcely be 
possible to sound the two words without the 
m ; and still more, if both the i and e were so 
pronounced : but pronounce the i and e as in 
Italian, or the former as the English do e in 
ezo, and the latter as they do a in amo, and the 
ecthlifsis melts the vowels into each other 
completely. So Quintilian tells us, that the 
final m is scarcely sounded in ‘ multum idle’ 
and * guantum erat ;? being used only as the 
mark of a pause between the two vowels * xe 
coeant,” Were those vowels, or were the xz 
only, sounded as in England, there would be 
no fear of their running into each other, nor 
would there be a possibility of pronouncing 
the x, and dwelling upon it, without the m— 
so where the m is cut out after u, and before 
aconsonant, as serenum fuir, The soft sound 
of ¢ in ars, and its differing from the sound of 
the same letter at the beginning of a word, is 
equally inconsistent with what Quintilian says 
of the riaxtio of similar consonants. x follow- 
ings he says-is bad—but ¢ tristior etiam (ri- 
axtio) si bine collidantur stridor est, ut are 
studiorum.’ Similar inferencees may be drawn 
from other sources, particularly several parts 
of the Oraror, as c. 48, With respect to the gut- 
tural in ca, See, too, A. Geljius, VIL. c. 20. ; 

X.c. 14, 

With respect to the letter J, we ought to 
mention that some authors have held that it 
had one sound among the ancients similar to 
its English pronunciation ; and J. Lipsius says 
that he understands this sound only to be pre- 
served in Britain. The ground of the opinion 
18) that a long J is sometimes found in ancient 


monuments written for A J; and that in old ! 
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books ez is used where later ones have i. But 
the examples which he gives, and especially 
the first from Cicero, are equally applicable 
to the two modes of pronouncing both the let- 
ters—We must, however, repeat, that we 
draw no inference, practically, against the 
English method, nor in favour of a narrow- 
minded adherence in this country to the old 
Scottish one ; on the contrary, the assimilation 
of our mode of pronouncing is highly expedi- 
ent, indeed necessary, as a matter of conven- 
ience ; and_ we believe there are few persons 
of the present day so bigotted in their admira- 
tion of antiquity, as to feel with Milton, that 
‘to read Latin with an English mouth, is as 
ill a hearing as law French.’ ” 


ORIGIN OF THE NINE MUSES. 


Tue Muses consisted originally of only three 
in number ; Mnemosyne, Memory—Melete, 
Meditation—and Aede, Song. They were aug- 
mented to the number of nine, because the in- 
habitants of their ancient town, desirous of 
placing in the temple of Apollo statues of the 
Muses, and possessing three of extraordinary 
beauty, they ordered three of the most skilful 
sculptors to execute, each, the statues of the 
three Muses. They completed the nine, from 
which it was proposed to select three, the most 
perfect; but the nine were so exquisitely 
beautiful, it was agreed to take them all and 
place them in the temple, and call them the 
Nine Muses. From this accident, they deri- 
ved their origin, and the six other attributes of 
poetry were given to the additional sisters. 

FENNEL’S VISION. 

We insert the following extract from Mr. 
Fennel’s Apology for his life, not with an in- 
tention to make this paper a repository of hob- 
goblin stories. But as this book is in circula- 
‘tion, we take this occasion to remark, that, if 
Mr. Fennel’s character is such, that his solemn 
ass¢veration entitles his stateme 
ity, itcan even then be conside 
than a singular circumstance as toa 
dence of time, that when, in an agit 
of mind, and perhaps an agitated: 5 
animal spirits from the juice of ty ape, 
he saw his sprite, at that very time Ats"uncle 
dicd. 2 

“ Bur, before my embarkation, I went on 
my usual rambles to take leave of my father 
and mother, and the rest of the family, with all 
the relations whom I could visit in the neigh- 
bourhood. I had appointed the watering place 
before mentioned, seventy-six miles from Lon- 
don, as my head quarters, whither I had re- 
quested all communications to be sent to me, 
—! had returne4,one evening much fatigued. 
and retired to bed early: I had scarcely 
dozed, when I was alarmed with what appear- 
ed to be like the drawing of my curtains, at 
the foot of my bed. I raised myself and saw, 
or thought I saw (no matter which) the figure 
of my wife’s father, who immediately bade me 
adieu, and vanished. There was no lighted 
candle or lamp in the room ; yet, in spite of 
every thing that can be said to the contrary, I 
declare solemnly, appealing to my God for the 
truth, that a something, bearing exactly the ap- 
pearance of the Rev. Dr. Porter, in his usual 
dress, ap; eared, or seemed to appear, at the 
footof my bed,as plainly as I ever witnessed man. 

“ After a restless and distracted, Sleepless 
night, [ arose at daybreak, and tried, by every 
mental and physical exertion, to remove the 
impression made—in vain. Having walked 
about for an hour or two, endeavouring to in- 
vigorate my mind with the pure air, and cor- 








rect What L then thought an erring imagina- | cap, and long beard, his pale meagre counte- 
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tion, by the contemplation of the beauties of 
nature, without effect ; I determined to com- 
mit my feclings to a letter, and ascertain the 
correctness or impropriety of them. I did so, 
inforthing a cousin of my conviction that my 
wife’s father was dead. This letter I put inte 
the post office before ten o’clock. About four 
in the afternoon I received a letter informing 
me that Dr. Porter had died suddenly the night 
before : he had met in the street a friend, who 
informed him that he had seen in one of the 
papers a paragraph mentioning that Mr. Fen- 
nell had engaged with Mr. Wignell to embark 
for America. Dr. Porter procured the paper, 
and proceeded immediately to my wife’s sister, 
to inquire respecting tlic truth of the report : 
she was from home, and he, on being so inforn 
ed, with the show of considerable impatience, 
left the house. He went home; the next 
morning sent for a notary; altered his will, 
left my wife one shilling, and died in the even- 
ing suddenly, in a chair, while on a visit ata 
neighbour’s house, and at the moment when I 
thought I saw him, being seventy-six miles 
from London.” 


CONDORCET. 

Amon the Girondists, prosecuted by Robes- 
pierre, on the Sist of May, 1793, Condorcet 
was the very first on the list, and was obliged 
to skulk in the most obscure corners, to elude 
the persecutions of the furious jacobins. A 
lady, to whom he was known only by name, be- 
came, at the instance ofa common friend, his 
generous protectress, concealing him in her 
house at Paris, at the most imminent hazard, 
till the latter end of April, 1794: when the 
apprehension of general domiciliary visits so 
much increased, and the risk of exposing both 
himself and his patroness, became so pressing 
on the mind of Condorcet, that he sesolved to 
quit Paris. 

Without either passport or civick card, he 
contrived, under the disguise of a Provencal 
countrywoman, with a white cap on his head, 
to steal through the barriers of Paris, and 
reached the plains of Mont Rouge, in tlie dis- 
trict of Bourg-la-Reine, where he hoped to 
have found an asylum in the country-house of 
a gentleman with whom he had once been in- 
timate. This friend having, unfortunately, at 
that very time, gone to Paris, Condorcet was 
under the necessity of wandering about in the 
fields and woods for three successive days and 
nights, not venturing to enter into any inn un- 
provided with a civick card, 

Exhausted by hunger, fatigue, and anguish, 
with a wound in his foot, he was scarcely able 
to drag himself into a deserted quarry, where 
he purposed to await the return of his friend. 
At length, having advanced towards the road 
side, Condorcet saw him approach, was recog- 
nized, and received with open arms: but, as 
they both feared lest Condorcet’s frequent in- 
quiries at his friend’s house should have raised 
suspicions ; and as, at any rate, it was not ade 
visabie for them to make their entrance togeth- 
er in the day-time, they agreed that Condorcet 
should stay in the fields titi dusk. ~It was then 
however, that imprudence threw him off his 
guard. 

The forlorn exile, after having patiently 
borne hungee and thirst for three days together 
without somuch as approaching an innynow finds 
himself incapable of waiting a few hours longer, 
at the end of which all his sufferings were to 
subside in the bosom of friendship. Trans- 
ported with this happy prospect, and foregoing 
all caution, which seemed to have become ha- 
bitual to him, he entered an inn at Clamars, 
and cailed for an omelet. His attire, his dirty 
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nance, and the ravenous appetite with which 
1e devoured the victuals, could not fail to ex- 
cite the curiosity and suspicion of the com- 
pany. ; 

A member of the revolutionary committee, 
who happened to be present, taking it for 
granted that this woe-begone figure could be 
no other than some run-away from the Bicetre, 
addressed and questioned him whence he came, 
whether he could produce a passport, &c. 
which inquiries, Cordorcet, having lost all self- 
command, answered so unsatisfactorily, that he 
was taken to the house of the committee as a 
suspected person. Thence, having undergone 
a second interrogatory, during which he ac- 
quitted himself equally ill, he was conducted to 
Bourg-la-Reine : and as he gave very inconsis- 
tent answers to the questions put to him by the 
municipality, it was inferred, that this unknown 

erson must have some very important reasons 
for wishing to continue undiscovered. 

Being sent to atemporary confinement tll the 
matter should be cleared up, on the next morn- 
ing he was found senseless on the ground, with- 
out any marks of violence on his body ; whence 
it was conjectured that he must have poisoned 
himself, It was well known Condorcet had for 
some time before carried about him the most 
deadly poison; and, not long before his fatal 
exit, he owned to a friend, that he had more 


than twenty times been tempted to make use of 


it, but was checked by moiives of affection for 
his wife and daughter. 

It was during his concealment of ten months 
at Paris, that he wrote his excellent History of 
the Progress of Human Understanding. 

Thus perished one of the most illustrious of 
the French literati that the present age had 
produced. ; 


POETRY. 


LORD CHATHAM. 


His lordship had, in early life, a very ele- 
gant turn for poetry, which occupations of 
sreater moment prevented him from cultiva- 
ting. His friends have preserved a few speci- 
mens—the following is from the manuscripts 
of the Marquis of Buckingham. 


TO THE 
BIGHT HONOURABLE RICHARD GRENVILLE TEMPLE, 


LORD VISCOUNT COBHAM. 


INVITATION TO SOUTH LODGE.’ 


From ** Tyrrhena Regum Progenies,’’ kc. 


nom Norman princes sprung, their virtues’ heir, 
Cobham, for thee my vaults inclose 

fokai’s smooth cask unpierec’d. Here purer air, 
Breathing sweet pink and balmy rose, 


Shall meet thy wish'd approach. Haste then away, 
Wer round and round for ever rove. 
The magick Ranelagh, or nightly stray 

In gay Spring Garden’s glittering grove. 


Forsake the Town’s huge mass, stretch’d long and wide, 
Pall’d with Profusion's sickening joys ; 

Spurn the vain Capital’s insipid pride, 
Smoke, riches, politicks, and noise. 


Ghange points the blunter sense of sumptuous pleasure ; 
And neat repasts in sylvan shed, - 

‘Where Nature’s simple bloom is all the treasure, 
©are’s brow with smiles have often spread. 


> A seat of Mr. Pitt on Enfield Chace. 


BOSTON SPECTATOR. 


Now flames Andromeda’s effulgent sire, 
Now rages Proc yoo’s kindled ray, 

Now madd’ning Leo darts his stellar fire, 
Fierce suns revolve the parching day. 


The shepherd now moves faint with languid flock 
To riv’let fresh and bow’ry grove, 

To cool retirements of high-arching rock, 
O’er the mute stream no zephyrs move. 


Yet weighing Subsidies and England’s Weal, 
You still in anxious thought call forth 

Dark ills, which Gaul and Prussia deep conceal, 
Or fierce may burst from lowering North. 


All-seeing Wisdom, kind to mortals, hides 
Time’s future births in gloomy night ; 
Too-busy care, with pity, Heaven derides, 

Man’s fond, officious, feeble might. 


Use then aright the present. Things to be, 
Uncertain flow, like ‘Thames; now peaceful borne 
In even bed, soft gliding down to sea ; 
Now mould’ring shores, and oaks uptern, 


Herds, cottages, together swept away, 
Headlong he rolls ; the pendent woods 

and bellowing cliffs proclaim the dire dismay, 
When the fierce torrents rouse the tranquil floods. 


They, masters of themselves, they happy live, 
Whose hearts at ease can say secure, 

** This day rose not in vain ; let Heav’n next give 
* Or clouded skies, or sunshine pure.” 


Yet never what swift Time behind has cast, 
Shall back return. No pow’r the thing 
That was bid not have been ; for ever past, 

It flies on unrelenting wing. 


Fortune, who joys perverse in mortal woe, 
Still frolicking with cruel play, 

Now may on me her giddy smile bestow, 
Now wanton, to another stray. 


If constant, I caress her ; if she flies 
On fickle plumes, farewell her charms ! 

All dower I wave (save what good Fame supplies), 
And wrap my soul in Freedom’s arms. 


’Tis not for me to shrink with mean despair, 
Favour’s proud ship should whirlwinds toss ; 
Nor venal idols sooth with bart’ring prayer, 
To shield from wreck opprobrious dross, 


Midst all the tumults of the warring sphere, 
My light-charged bark may haply glide ; 
Some gale may waft, some conscious thought shall 
cheer, 
And the small freight unanxious glide. 


Witrtam Pirt, 1750 


FROM THE ENGLISH MINSTRELSY. 


_TOO late J staid...forgive the crime, — 
Unheeded flew the hours, 
How noiseless falls the foot of time, 


That only treads on flowers ! 


What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of the glass, 

When all its sands arg diamond sparks, 
Which dazzle as they pass! 


Oh! who to sober measurement, 
Time’s happy swiftness brings, 
When birds of paradise have lent 
Their plumage for his wings ! 
R. W. Srenczn. 


‘Restor'p to life, one pledge of former joy, 
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CONSCIOUS GUILT. 


“ Bor tell me ; why must those be thought to ’scape : 
Whom Guilt, array’d in every dreadful shape, ; 
Still urges, and whom Conscience, ne’er asleep, 


Wounds with incessant strokes, not loud but deep, 
While the vex’d mind, her own tormentor, plies ie 
A scorpion scourge, unmark’d by human eyes | = 
Trust me, no punishment the poets feign, ise 
Can match the fierce, th’ unalterable pain, ae 
He feels, who, night and day, devoid of rest, _— 
Carries his own accuser in his breast.” Bow zs ae 


THE HEART-SICK MINSTREL. | 


FOR him romantick solitude x 
Shall pile sublime her mountains rude ; 
For him, with shades more soft imprest 
The lucid lake’s transparent breast 
Shall show the banks, the woods, the hill, 
More clear, more beautiful, more still ; 
For him, more musical shall wave 

The pines o’er Echo’s moonlight cave, 
While sounds as of a fairy lyre 

Amid the shadowy cliffs expire. 
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THE WIDOWED MOTHER’S SOLACE. 


ie ae) oh oe 


—— 


One source of bliss to come, remain’d—her boy ' 
Sweet in her eye the cherish’d infant rose, 

At once the seal and solace of her woes ; 

When the pale widow clasp’d him to her breast,. 
Warm gush’d the tears, and would not be represt ; 
In lonely anguish, when the truant child 

Leap’d o’er the threshold, all the mother smiled. 

In him, while fond imagination view’d 

Husband and parents, brethren and friends renewed, 
Each vanish’d lock, each well remember’d grace, 
That pleas’d in them, she sought in Javan’s face. | 
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TWILIGHT. 


I rove thee, Twilight ! as thy shadows roll, 
The calm of evening steals upon my soul, 
Sublimely tender, solemnly serene, 

Still as the hour, enchanting as the scene. 

I love thee, Twilight ! for thy gleams impart 
Their dear, their dying influence on my heart, 
When o'er the harp of thought, thy passing wind 
Awakens all the musick of the mind, 

And joy and sorrow as the spirit burns 

And hope and memory sweep the chords by turns ; 
While Contemplation, on seraphick wings, 
Mounts with the flame of sacrifice and sings. 
Twilight ! I love thee; let thy glooms increase, 
Till every feeling, every pulse is peace ; 

Slow from the sky, the light of day declines, 
Clearer within the dawn of glory shines, 
Revealing in the hour of nature’s rest, 


+ A world of wonders in the poet’s breast. 


Monreomen!: 
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